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III.   THE WEST FROM  THE JOINT REIGN  OF
VALERIAN AND GALLIENUS TO THE PROCLA-
MATION OF AURELIAN
While his father betook himself to the East, Gallienus was
left with the task of ordering the affairs of the West. It was
perhaps at this moment that his mother, Egnatia Mariniana, died
and was consecrated; in her place his wife, Cornelia Salonina,
received the rank of an Augusta.
Now that the invasion of the Empire by its neighbours,
Dacian, Sarmatian and, above all, German, had become endemic,
wars threatened on every hand. It is not possible to determine
precisely where and in what order the five German wars of
Gallienus between 254 and 259 ran their course. What is certain
is that he was constantly and completely engaged in war, prepara-
tions for war and measures of defence against the invasions, and
must have done much more work at fortification than is directly
recorded.
It is clear, however, that he regarded the position in Gaul and
on the Rhine as the most critical and therefore undertook the
conduct of war on that front in person, while entrusting to his
generals the defence of the Danube lands. There, too, there was
mischief enough. In 254 the Goths were already threatening
Greece and the Marcomanni drove through Pannonia into
North Italy; Pannonia had also to suffer in these years from her
neighbours, the Quadi and lazyges, and could only be defended
effectively by the settlement within it of a Marcomannic king and
his tribe. Dacia was sorely harassed by the Carpi, but the title of
Gallienus, Dacicus Maximus, in 257 points to their defeat. The
despair of the population of Illyricum at an emperor who would
not come to their help, broke out during the ensuing years in a
succession of rebellions.
In order to have yet another representative of. the reigning
house, whose presence might check usurpations if it did nothing
else, the Emperors early in 256 raised to be Caesar the elder son
of Gallienus, P. Licinius Cornelius Valerianus. He was still a
boy, unable to direct wars in person; it is probable, then, that he
remained chiefly in Rome, He soon died, early in 258, apparently
from natural causes, whereupon his younger brother, P. Licinius
Cornelius Saloninus, was at once proclaimed his successor. But
the difficulties produced by the incessant wars fanned such a
flame of hatred and desperation, that the government, towards the